RIGHT HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN
political patois of Ramsay MacDonald, Stanley
Baldwin or Neville Chamberlain has been something
which he has never bothered to copy. Very rarely he
shakes himself out of a condition of somnolence and
then delivers a speech which pricks the conscience of
somebody, most commonly an important member of
the Government. Underlying a surface of slow and
cynical amusement is a rapidly moving mind and a
bright flame of conviction.
His friends say that he is "good company." And
certainly, as one who is utterly without any of the
graces of the orator, and completely cloaks any
ambitions that may animate him, he is sure of the
good graces of a party which exalts the commonplace.
As a fact, there is nothing commonplace about him.
It is said that he is sometimes unable to conceal his
knowledge that politics should be treated as a philo-
sophy and not a sportive conflict. A sudden contri-
bution by Richard Law to a random conversation
will translate it from concrete instabilities to abstract
reality,
He would be horrified if he were seriously informed
that he was a man of deep moral earnestness. For he
is the antithesis of a prig; if he were such a being, all
and sundry from the Prime Minister to many of the
citizens of Hull who have seen but not spoken to him,
would never call him "Dick." His deceptively lacka-
daisical manner epitomizes an American aphorism,
"We don't know where we're going, but we're on the
way."
Mr. Law, the paternal Tory Democrat, might be
set on the left of his party. But to be younger than
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